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FOREWORD 


First -for  the  Conservation  of  Vision 


The  41 -year  history  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  is  marked  by  a number  of  pio- 
neering "Firsts”  that  constitute  important  milestones  in 
the  campaign  to  save  sight.  Here  are  some  of  the  out- 
standing achievements: 

Started  the  first  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
disease  “babies'  sore  eyes.” 


Published  the  first  report  on  eye  hazards  in 
industry. 

Participated  in  the  first  course  for  teachers  of 
sight-saving  classes. 

Took  part  in  the  first  course  on  eye  health  ever 
given  for  industrial  engineers  at  New  York 
University. 

Began  the  first  demonstration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  home  visits  by  social  workers  in  the 
care  of  glaucoma  patients. 

Prepared  the  first  broad  industrial  program  on 
eye  safety,  following  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  practices  in  583  industrial  plants. 
Established  the  first  station  for  checking  accu- 
racy of  delicate  instruments  used  to  test  pa- 
tients for  glaucoma.  (This  work  is  now  carried 
on  by  a committee  of  the  medical  profession.) 
Established  the  first  demonstration  glaucoma 
clinic  to  show  the  work  of  volunteers  in  pro- 
viding complete  service  for  patients. 

Gave  advisory  service  to  2,800  war  plants 
employing  eight  million  persons,  under  aus- 
pices of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Sponsored  study  of  relationship  between  Ger- 
man measles  during  pregnancy  and  congenital 
cataracts. 

Published  "Toxic  Eye  Hazards,”  the  first  com- 
plete text  on  dangers  to  vision  in  the  growing 
chemical  industry. 


MORE  people  today  are  living  longer;  but  in  many  cases  the  additional 
years  are  bought  at  the  cost  of  blindness. 

This  is  the  greatest  single  problem  today  in  the  battle  to  save  sight; 
its  solution  is  a major  objective  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  as  we  face  the  future. 

Some  20  years  have  been  added  to  the  average  life  since  1900. 
As  a result  more  men  and  women  are  being  subjected  to  the  blinding 
diseases  that  strike  most  often  in  later  years.  The  total  number  of  adult 
blind — allowing  for  deaths — is  growing  at  the  rate  of  4,800  a year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
who  are  blind  is  gradually  decreasing,  thanks  to  the  continued  fight 
against  the  twin  enemies  of  sight:  disease  and  injury.  However,  in  spite 
of  this  over-all  decrease,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a 17  per  cent 
increase  in  blindness  from  hereditary  and  congenital  causes.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more  premature  babies  are  being  saved,  and 
in  some  cases  the  eyes  are  imperfectly  developed. 

Again,  death  is  defeated  but  the  problem  of  blindness  is  increased. 

These  new  threats  to  vision  may  counterbalance  some  of  the  battles 
won  in  the  last  forty  years.  The  fight  must  continue!  As  we  stand  at  mid- 
century the  challenge  is  clear.  The  future  calls  for  redoubled  effort  to 
protect  the  eyes  of  both  young  and  old. 

REPORTS  made  this  year  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  show  that  blindness  among  infants  due  to  the  disease 
known  as  “babies’  sore  eyes”  has  dropped  90  per  cent  in  the  past  four 
decades.  Here  is  how  it  came  about: 

As  early  as  1881  it  was  known  that  this  particular  disease  could 
be  prevented  by  placing  silver  nitrate  drops  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  born 
child.  Yet  a quarter  of  a century  later  it  still  was  causing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  blindness  among  American  children. 

It  was  this  disturbing  fact  that  inspired  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  and 
others  to  launch  the  movement  in  1908  that  became  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Since  then,  through  constant  education 
and  by  legislation,  blindness  from  babies’  sore  eyes  has  been  almost 
completely  eliminated. 

THERE  are  gains,  too,  on  other  fronts.  The  indiscriminate  public  sale 
of  fireworks,  which  caused  500  eye  injuries  in  one  Independence  Day 


celebration,  is  now  widely  regulated.  Since  1936  there  has  been  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  blindness  among  children  due  to  venereal 
disease.  Eye  surgery  today  borders  on  the  miraculous:  cataract  opera- 
tions are  90  to  95  per  cent  successful. 

Yet  the  job  of  blindness  prevention  is  hardly  begun. 

Every  week  some  420  Americans  become  blind,  more  than  half 

of  them  needlessly  so. 

Today  as  in  1908  ...  we  are  not  making  full  use  of  the  knowledge 
we  have. 

Today  as  in  1908  ...  it  is  the  daily  task  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  work  unceasingly  for  the  widest  and 
most  effective  use  of  what  we  already  know  about  saving  sight.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  press  for  the  answers  on  what  we  don’t  know  by 
promoting  research  into  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  by  sponsoring 
studies  on  better  methods  of  diagnosing  and  treating  eye  diseases.  The 
day-by-day  work  of  the  National  Society  may  be  summed  up  under 
three  headings:  research,  education,  and  preventive  service  for  all  those 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  vision. 

THIS  Annual  Report  tells  the  story  of  our  campaign  against  blindness 
in  1949,  and  defines  the  goal  for  the  years  ahead. 

During  the  next  decade  an  estimated  220,000  Americans  may  lose 
their  sight  if  we  don’t  do  something  about  it!  For  some  we  can  do 
nothing.  But  for  at  least  half — 110,000 — sight  can  be  saved  by  full 
use  of  the  knowledge  we  already  possess.  Even  more  might  be  saved 
from  darkness  through  additional  eye  research. 

Your  continued  support  will  help  prevent  tragedy  for  these  thou- 
sands of  people.  But  we  need  additional  support  and  many  new  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  cause  if  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge  squarely 
and  move  ahead  with  confidence — Eyes  to  the  F uture! 


President, 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


TEAMWORK  is  the  key... 


Prevention  of  blindness  is  a many- 
sided  job. 

It  calls  for  the  closest  teamwork 
on  the  part  of  the  physician,  the  eye 
specialist,  and  the  general  public; 
the  nurse  and  the  patient;  the  teacher 
and  the  parent;  the  public  health  of- 
ficial, the  social  worker,  and  the 
safety  engineer;  and  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  management  in  industry. 

This  is  a far-flung  team;  and  at 
the  center,  functioning  as  a clearing 
house,  stimulating  and  coordinating 
activities  all  along  the  line,  is  the 
National  Society. 

The  year  just  ended  saw  the 
strengthening  of  the  Society’s  facili- 
ties for  serving  those  who  look  to  us 
for  help  in  meeting  eye  problems. 

Two  members  were  added  to  the 
executive  staff  to  increase  the  work 
in  public  education  and  in  industry. 
Forty  committee  members  and  con- 
sultants were  added  to  the  list  of  phy- 
sicians, scientists,  and  others  — now 
totaling  181 — who  are  available  to 
work  with  the  Society  in  tackling 
specific  problems.  These  consultants 


are  from  every  state  in  the  union  and 
they  serve  without  compensation.  The 
members  and  contributors  who  sup- 
port the  activities  of  the  National  So- 
ciety now  total  42,726 — an  increase 
of  3,850  in  the  last  year. 

The  Annual  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  on  March  16-17-18. 
1949,  provided  an  effective  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experi- 
ences, illustrating  teamwork  at  its 
best.  Some  500  prevention  of  blind- 
ness leaders  came  from  20  states  and 
11  foreign  countries.  Climaxing  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Society’s 
founding,  they  heard  reports  on  the 
latest  developments,  compared  notes, 
made  plans,  and  discussed  strategy 
for:  “The  Battle  Against  Blindness — 
the  Next  40  Years.” 

One  important  feature  was  a spe- 
cial meeting  of  executives  and  board 
members  from  many  of  the  sixty  state 
and  local  prevention  agencies,  who 
were  seeking  advice  about  the  most 
effective  methods  of  protecting  vision 
and  promoting  the  eye  health  of  the 
citizens  in  their  communities. 


MO  for  Prevention 


Month  in,  month  out,  the  National 
Society  provides  field  service  to  the 
groups  and  agencies  dealing  with  eye 
health.  During  1949  staff  members 
made  a total  of  85  field  trips  to  cities 
in  21  states,  gave  150  educational 
talks  and  lectures,  and  participated 
in  370  meetings  and  workshop  con- 
ferences. 

Here  are  some  examples  taken 
from  field  reports  for  the  year  which 
are  typical  of  the  service  rendered: 

• Talks  before  sight-saving  class 

teachers  in  seven  California 
cities. 

• Conferences  with  industrial 

leaders  in  mid-western  cities 
on  eye  safety  problems. 

• Workshops  on  eye  health  at  five 

Texas  universities. 

• Demonstration  of  vision  testing 

for  groups  of  nurses  and 
teachers. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  count- 
less personal  interviews  and  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  through  which  service 
is  extended.  As  a sample,  let’s  have  a 
look  at  some  of  the  requests  for  help 
that  were  received  during  a few  days 
last  December: 

FROM  A hospital:  “What  personnel 
do  we  need  to  establish  special 
services  for  glaucoma  patients?” 
a patient  writes:  “"’hat  are  cata- 
racts? Can  they  be  cured  without 
an  operation?” 

a doctor  asks:  “What  is  the  danger 
of  lead  poisoning  to  the  eyes  of 
pipefitters?” 


FROM  a parent:  “My  child  is  doing 
poorly  in  school  due  to  bad  eye- 
sight. Are  there  large  print  text- 
books that  might  help  him?” 
from  a school  nurse:  “How  often 
should  a child’s  vision  be  tested 
during  school  years?” 

A UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIAN  INQUIRES: 

“What  books  on  eye  health  do  you 
recommend  for  our  library?’ 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  WRITES:  “Can 
you  help  me  with  posters  that  en- 
courage workers  to  wear  their 
safety  glasses?” 

Each  request  for  help  comes  from 
a person  working  to  fill  a specific 
need  in  one  of  the  many  situations 
where  sight  saving  is  important. 


suffering  that  occurs  when  a family 
wage  earner  must  put  aside  his  work 
because  of  failing  sight,  or  when  the 
life  of  a child  is  darkened  forever. 

Aside  from  this  incalculable  loss 
in  human  values,  America's  total  an- 
nual bill  for  blindness  and  eye  injury 
is  many  times  the  amount  now  being 
invested  in  preventing  blindness. 

Each  year  $56,000,000  in  tax 
money  and  voluntary  contributions  is 
spent  on  care  of  the  blind  alone. 

During  1949  the  expenditure  for 
all  activities  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — the 
only  private  agency  with  sight  con- 
servation activities  on  all  fronts  at  the 
national  level — was  only  $299,755. 


EDUCATION 


for  Prevention 


From  the  report  book  of  Helen 
Brown,  public  health  nurse: 

“A  visit  to  young  Bobby  A 

today.  His  crossed  eyes  are  per- 
fectly straight  now.” 

Nurse  Helen  Brown  first  saw  5- 
year-old  Bobby  when  she  went  to  talk 
with  his  mother  about  a special  diet 
the  doctor  had  ordered  for  her.  When 
asked  about  Bobby’s  crossed  eyes  the 
mother  said,  “Oh,  he’ll  grow  out  of 
them.”  Miss  Brown  convinced  the 
mother  that  if  nothing  were  done  for 
Bobby  he  was  certain  to  lose  part  of 
the  vision  of  one  eye.  As  a result 
Bobby  was  taken  to  an  eye  doctor  for 
an  examination,  and  the  orthoptic 
training  that  was  prescribed  even- 
tually corrected  the  condition. 

Helen  Brown  was  prepared  for 
this  opportunity  to  save  sight,  thanks 
to  the  special  training  she  received  at 
an  eye  institute  she  attended  as  a stu- 
dent nurse. 


There  she  learned  about  the  eye 
symptoms  for  which  a nurse  should 
be  on  the  alert.  She  became  aware  of 
the  big  job  that  she,  as  a nurse,  could 
do  in  teaching  people  the  importance 
of  eye  health.  Each  year  the  typical 
public  health  nurse  helps  as  many  as 
three  and  four  thousand  persons.  In 
addition  she  reaches  hundreds  of 
others  in  talks  for  children,  before 
P.T.A.  meetings,  and  at  special  health 
forums. 

Eye  institutes  for  nurses — as  well 
as  courses  for  teachers  and  social 
workers,  informative  exhibits  for 
medical  meetings,  special  publica- 
tions, articles  in  THE  SIGHT-SAV- 
ING REVIEW  reporting  the  newest 
developments  in  the  field — all  are 
part  of  the  National  Society’s  educa- 
tional activities.  By  reaching  such  key 
individuals  and  providing  them  with 
assistance  we  multiply  the  effective- 
ness of  our  work  by  many  times. 


RESEARCH 


for  Prevention 


The  work  of  the  research  depart- 
ment is  of  major  importance  to  all 
activities  of  the  National  Society,  cut- 
ting across  all  projects  to  provide  the 
facts  that  are  the  necessary  basis  for 
everything  we  do. 

For  example,  let’s  take  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  better  vision  protec- 
tion in  the  many  public  schools  that 
are  below  par  in  this  respect. 

What  is  the  best  vision  test  for 
school  children? 

Who  should  give  the  tests? 

How  can  we  get  better  vision  test- 
ing in  the  face  of  limited  school 
budgets? 

These  questions  are  especially  im- 
portant for  one  of  every  five  school 
children  — an  estimated  4,500,000  — 
who  need  eye  care. 


During  1949  an  important  re- 
search project  was  completed  to  help 
find  the  answers  — a comparative 
analysis  of  vision  testing  methods 
made  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
this  kind  ever  made.  The  Society  in- 
itiated the  study  and  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
the  Missouri  Division  of  Public 
Health.  Results  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 

Eye  Accidents  Among  Children 

Another  project  of  special  interest 
to  parents  is  the  study  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  on  eye  accidents  among 
children.  It  was  based  on  an  excep- 


tionally  complete  set  of  eye-accident 
records  kept  by  the  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, public  schools  over  a long  pe- 
riod of  time.  When  the  report  is  pub- 
lished it  will  provide  new  data  on 
which  to  base  educational  campaigns 
to  reduce  eye  hazards  among  chil- 
dren. 

Research — As  a Guide  to  Action 

Such  studies  represent  only  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Society’s  re- 
search department.  Altogether  during 
1949  scores  of  statistical  studies  were 
made  to  provide  data  needed  to  help 
guide  other  activities  of  the  Society 
into  the  most  useful  channels. 

“.  . . a 25  per  cent  decrease  in 
blindness  among  children  due  to  ac- 
cidents ...  an  increase  in  congenital 
blindness  . . .” — reports  such  as  these 
reflect  the  changing  story  in  the  battle 
against  blindness,  and  they  reveal  the 
trends  to  be  taken  into  account  if  pre- 
ventive measures  are  to  have  maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Among  the  special  services  per- 
formed by  the  research  department 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  were  the 
following: 

• Compiling  data  for  a U.  S.  Office 

of  Education  bulletin  on  the 
visually  handicapped  child. 

• Adapting  available  research  ma- 

terial for  speeches,  articles, 
special  reports,  exhibits  and 
other  educational  purposes. 

• Checking  vision  testing  charts 

against  standard  require- 
ments. 

• Doing  research  and  providing 

guidance  for  local  prevention 
programs. 


What  You 
Should  Know 

CATARACTS 

Here  are  two  of  the  new  popular 
pamphlets  designed  for  use  in  the 
campaign  to  alert  all  Americans  to 
the  ways  and  means  for  safeguarding 
sight. 

During  1949  the  Society's  mes- 
sages on  eye  care  reached  the  gen- 
eral public  through  scores  of  chan- 
nels: in  more  than  900  newspaper 
articles,  at  154  showings  of  the  So- 
ciety’s two  motion  picture  films,  with 
exhibits  and  displays  at  80  different 
conferences  and  meetings,  and  by 
spot  announcements  on  radio  stations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Radio 
station  WNYC  provided  complete  ra- 
dio coverage  for  the  addresses  made 
at  the  Annual  Conference  in  New 
York. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Executive  Director  made 
a 13  Vi  minute  recording  on  glau- 
coma control,  which  was  translated 
into  40  languages  for  broadcast  over- 
seas. 

The  year  saw  more  than  300,000 
copies  of  the  Society's  publications 
distributed. 


BETTER  SIGHT 


—for  Work  and  Study 


During  the  year  a total  of  720  men 
and  women  became  members  of  the 
Wise  Owl  Club— each  one  qualifying 
by  presenting  a pair  of  damaged 
safety  glasses  to  prove  that  the  glasses 
saved  his  sight. 

147  Wise  Owl  Chapters 

The  Wise  Owl  Club  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Society  as  a safety- 
incentive  measure  for  industry.  It  is 
proving  most  effective,  for  after  only 


THE  WISE  OWL 


TAKES  NO  CHANCES 


YOUR 

GOGGLES 


15  months  as  a national  movement, 
Wise  Owl  Chapters  are  now  estab- 
lished in  147  industrial  plants  in  33 
states  and  Canada.  These  plants  range 
in  size  from  42  employees  to  19,000 
with  a total  enrollment  of  184,659. 

Wise  Owl  pins  and  membership 
certificates  are  presented  to  each  new 
member,  often  at  public  ceremonies 
widely  reported  in  the  press  and  over 
the  radio.  The  Wise  Owl  Club,  as  a 
means  of  placing  positive  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  wearing  safety 
glasses,  has  been  received  with  uni- 
versal favor.  Many  safety  engineers 
report  that  the  Club  generates  a 
greatly  increased  consciousness  of  the 
need  for  proper  vision  protection  in 
work  areas. 


Service  to  Industry 

The  Wise  Owl  Club  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  Society’s  work  in  indus- 
try, which  includes  a complete  infor- 
mation and  advisory  service  on  sight 
conservation  methods.  In  January  the 
Society  for  the  third  year  cooperated 
in  presenting  a postgraduate  course 
on  industrial  ophthalmology  at  New 
York  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  So- 
ciety’s Industrial  Advisory  Committee 
began  a review  of  the  over-all  indus- 
trial program,  with  a view  to  broaden- 
ing it  where  possible,  and  initiating 
demonstration  programs. 


Teaching  the  Teachers 

Many  times  the  total  budget  of  the 
National  Society  would  be  required 
to  reach  all  the  public  school  teach- 
ers in  America  with  special  instruc- 
tion on  eye  care;  but  it  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent matter  to  work  with  the  teach- 
ers-to-be while  they  are  in  training. 

A nationwide  survey  of  teachers 
colleges  is  under  way  to  determine 
how  well  teachers  are  being  prepared 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  eye  health,  safety,  and 
efficiency.  The  study  is  being  made 
by  the  National  Society,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Studies 
and  Standards  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. It  will  be  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping new  training  programs,  in  the 
hope  that  graduating  teachers  of  the 
future  will  go  out  to  their  jobs  more 
aware  of  the  important  contribution 
they  can  make  to  the  eye  health  of 
their  pupils. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  protect 
the  eyes  of  children,  the  Society 
works  with  school  specialists  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  conditions  for 
eye  use  in  the  classroom. 

For  the  Partially  Seeing 

Sight-saving  classes  for  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision  have 
been  a major  activity  of  the  Society 
since  the  first  class  was  organized  in 
1913.  At  the  close  of  1949  there  were 
642  classes  located  in  225  cities,  with 
approximately  8,000  pupils  enrolled. 
But  throughout  the  country  there  are 
an  estimated  40,000  partially  sighted 
children  who  still  do  not  receive  this 
special  education. 


For  the  training  of  teachers  to 
head  these  sight-saving  classes  the 
National  Society  provides  leadership 
and  active  participation.  Five  work- 
shops were  held  in  Texas  universities 
during  the  year,  and  special  courses 
for  teachers  were  conducted  during 
the  summer  at  nine  universities  in 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

During  1949  representatives  from 
several  foreign  countries — including 
China,  Holland,  India,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  San  Salvador — visited  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society  for  guid- 
ance in  establishing  prevention  pro- 
grams for  their  countries. 


EYES 


As  we  look  toward  the  future,  the 
urgent  need  for  a vastly  expanded 
sight-saving  program  is  apparent. 
Here,  in  summary,  is  the  challenge: 

• The  420  Americans  who  become 

blind  each  week,  more  than 
half  of  them  needlessly  so  . . . 

• The  300,000  industrial  workers 

who  suffer  eye  injuries  each 
year,  most  of  them  prevent- 
able . . . 

• The  800,000  persons  who  are 

losing  their  sight  from  glau- 
coma and  do  not  know  it  . . . 

• The  4,500,000  school  children 

who  need  eye  care  . . . 

These  are  the  ones  for  whom  we 
speak. 

The  Importance  of  Research 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  a 
stepped-up  program  of  research  on 
eye  problems.  For  instance,  the  cause 
of  glaucoma  is  unknown  in  95  per 
cent  of  cases;  and  in  70  out  of  100 
cataract  cases  doctors  do  not  know 
why  the  disease  occurs. 

Early  in  the  year  the  National  So- 


ciety’s Executive  Director  made  a sur- 
vey of  research  being  done  in  this 
field.  It  was  found  that  $365,000  a 
year  is  being  spent  on  eye  research 
by  federal  agencies,  and  another 
$550,000  by  the  nation’s  combined 
medical  schools  and  research  labora- 
tories and  institutes.  This  is  a total  of 
less  than  $1,000,000  a year  for  eye 
research. 

These  facts  were  reviewed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society’s  Re- 
search Committee  in  December,  and 
plans  were  made  for  seeking  addi- 
tional funds  for  both  clinical  and  ba- 
sic laboratory  research. 

An  Expanded  Program 

The  battle  against  preventable 
blindness  demands  a greatly  intensi- 
fied effort:  greater  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  a larger 
campaign  of  public  education.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  building  on  its  41  years 
of  successful  pioneering  in  the  field, 
proposes  to  move  ahead  to  meet  this 
need. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Decern- 


TO  THE  FUTURE 


her  it  was  voted  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  Society’s  work  and  to  enlist  a 
larger  number  of  people  in  an  effort 
to  broaden  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness cause  as  a popular  health  move- 
ment. Increased  field  work  is  planned 
with  state  and  local  prevention  of 
blindness  groups  — strengthening 
present  agencies  and  organizing  new 
ones  where  needed. 

The  Plan  of  Action 

In  considering  needs  and  the  pro- 
gram called  for  to  meet  these  needs, 
the  Directors  of  the  Society  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  it  would  require 
upwards  of  $1,000,000  annually  to  do 
all  the  most  essential  jobs.  The  Re- 
search Committee  reports  that  $500,- 
000  is  needed  on  research  alone.  The 
Directors  agreed  that  a start,  at  least, 
should  be  made  during  1950.  To  this 
end  they  proposed  a 1950  budget 
goal  of  $500,000 — a substantial  in- 
crease over  the  $299,755  total  within 
which  the  Society  had  to  operate  in 
1949. 

If  the  Society  can  obtain  $500,000 
— the  1950  goal  — it  will  be  in  a 


strong  position  to  fulfill  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  as  much  in  the  next 
ten  years  as  was  achieved  in  the  past 
four  decades. 

The  1950  budget  goal — and  the 
expanded  program  which  depends 
upon  it — can  be  realized,  however, 
only  if  the  amount  of  gifts  received 
this  past  year  is  more  than  doubled 
in  1950.  This  means : 

first:  Continued  and,  if  possible, 
increased  gifts  from  the  So- 
ciety’s 1949  donors  and  mem- 
bers. 

second:  Help  in  obtaining  new 
friends  for  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness prevention. 

These  plans  for  an  intensified  cam- 
paign were  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society  in  the  conviction 
that  members  and  supporters — both 
old  and  new  — will  recognize  the 
urgency  of  the  opportunity.  The  sav- 
ing of  sight  represents  the  most  prac- 
tical kind  of  philanthropy,  symbol- 
ized by  the  time-honored  truism: 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure. 


The  following  statement  is  based  on  the  report 
of  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  and  Company,  by  whom 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  were  audited.  A copy 
of  the  report  will  he  sent  to  anyone  requesting  it. 

The  Executive  Director  is  required  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  submit  a detailed  statement 
of  proposed  expenditures  and  to  account  for  all 
sums  spent  in  accordance  with  budget  appropria- 
tions. Vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expenditure. 

The  Society’s  main  service,  including  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  material,  such  as  vision 
testing  charts,  films,  and  publications,  is  rendered 


through  the  work  of  an  executive  staff.  This  staff 
is  composed  of  professional  personnel  qualified  to 
deal  with  a wide  range  of  scientific  and  technical 
facts  and  procedures,  and  competent  to  work  with 
other  agencies  and  individuals  through  whom  the 
movement  for  sight  conservation  may  be  furthered. 
Secretarial  and  clerical  assistants  comprise  the 
remainder  of  the  office  %ce.  During  1949,  the 
number  on  the  monthly  payroll  averaged  45  per- 
sons. Officers  and  directors  receive  no  salaries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a permanent  member  of  the  staff. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINANCES 


INCOME  DURING  1949— Operating  Account 


Donations — New  $ 24,761.68 

Renewal  126,718.37 

Membership — New  - - 1,650.00 

Renewal  20,044.96 


Honoraria,  Royalties,  Sight-Saving  Review,  Other  Publications,  Films, 

Posters,  Vision  Testing  Charts  and  Wise  Owl  Club  Memberships 

Income,  Endowment  and  Reserve  Funds 

Income  from  Trust  Funds  (Not  administered  by  the  Society) 


8173,175.01 

17,154.63 

27,184.53 

14,692.69  $232,206.86 


EXPENSE  DURING  1949 

Publications,  Films  and  Exhibits — Preparation  and  Distribution 63,919.42 

Public  Information  9,319.34 

Program  Planning — 10,799.31 

Cooperative  Projects 4,295.62 

Meetings  and  Courses  4,109.72 

Wise  Owl  Safety  Program  1,516.36 

Field  Service  7,344.07 

Salaries  145,208.50 

Office  Maintenance  and  Miscellaneous... 37,208.01 

Annuities  and  Pensions  16,035.57  299,755.92 

$ 67,549.06 


TOTAL  RESOURCES  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1948  $765,428.94 

Legacies  and  Gifts  received  in  1949  and  placed  in  Reserve  and  Endow- 
ment Funds  17,828.66 

Gifts  for  Special  Projects  1,215.00 

Net  Decrease  due  to  Redemption  or  Sale  of  Securities  7,166.16 
Excess  of  Expenditures — Operating  Account 67,549.06  74,715.22  55,671.56 


TOTAL  RESOURCES  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1949 $709,757.38* 


*Thi*  deludes  mortgages  and  securities  at  book  value.  It  does  not  include  the  following:  Trust  Funds  not  administered  by  the 
Society,  l /40th  share  in  the  unliquidated  assets  of  the  Wcndel  Foundation,  and  the  Society’s  share  in  estates  in  the  course  of 
administration. 
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I give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, Inc.,  a corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

the  sum  of  Dollars 

for  its  corporate  purposes. 


^ie  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  a 

non-profit,  tax-free  corporation  working  in  all  fields  of 
conservation  of  vision.  It  is  a member  of  the  National 
Health  Council  and  of  the  National  Information  Bureau. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Society 
and  members  of  the  various  special  committees  who  advise 
it  on  technical  and  scientific  matters  serve  entirely  without 
remuneration. 

The  National  Society’s  annual  reports  are  available  on  request. 
Its  advisory  services  to  individuals  and  organizations 
are  offered  without  charge.  Its  income  depends  entirely 
on  gifts  and  bequests  from  its  members  and  friends. 

Contributions  may  be  made  payable  to: 

“Prevention  of  Blindness.” 
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